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Stephanie Nadow, ’15, came across this staircase nestled in a 
cliffside while traveling along a coastal walkway in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. “You really had to peel your eyes away from the incredible 
deep blue of the Pacific Ocean right below you so you didn’t miss 
the hidden gems such as that beautiful staircase or the rainbow 
parrots hiding in the bushes beside it,” she wrote. See more of 
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RAD seeks to empower women 


By Alanna Moriarty 
Columns/Arts Editor 


“It’s really about empower- 
ing, and making women feel con- 
fident that they have the skills that 
they need if anything was to ever 
happen,” said Catherine Welch, 
director of student life outreach, 
assistant dean of students, and an 
important player in bringing the 
Rape Aggression Defense class 
to St. Michael’s College. 

“It’s not theoretical,’ Welch 
said. “It’s real, and I think bring- 
ing it home to students is impor- 
tant, and makes it that much more 
practical for them.” 

The Rape Aggression De- 
fense system, also known as 
RAD, is a self-defense course fo- 
cused on providing participants 
with practical knowledge and 
evasion techniques that can be 
used every day to avoid poten- 
tially dangerous situations. The 
hands-on class emphasizes action 
and movement, and also offers 
group discussion and a lecture on 


how to apply what students learn 
to real-life situations. 

For many women, the con- 
cept of being hyper-aware of their 
surroundings has been ingrained 
throughout childhood and into 
adolescence. The RAD system 
both reinforces these ideas and 
trains participants on how to get 
themselves out of a situation in 
which someone may attempt to 
physically overpower them. 

“T like seeing everybody’s 
physical capabilities. Everyone’s 
got their different confidence lev- 
els,” said Scott Parizo, supervisor 
of Public Safety at St. Michael’s 
and one of two coaches for the 
class. 

Parizo said that RAD is not 
just a class for athletes, but for 
anyone seeking an eye-opening 
experience that is also fun. De- 
spite the benefits of the class, 
Parizo admits it has been difficult 
getting students to commit to a 
12-hour course, spread out over 
four weeks. 

“Scheduling can be an is- 


sue. You’ve got dinner, you’ve 
got classes, we’ve competed 
with Zumba. But so far this year 
we’ve had a really good turnout,” 
Parizo said. 

According to Welch, the 
benefits of the class are worth 
the time commitment. The goal 
of the class, Welch said, is “to 
empower women to feel comfort- 
able and confident not only on 
this campus, but in their lives go- 
ing forward, [and] to continue to 
raise awareness on this issue and 
the importance of it.” 

Dawn Ellinwood, dean of 
students and vice president of 
student affairs at St. Michael’s, 
said she is excited to bring the 
class back to St. Michael’s. 

“T think it’s a wonderful re- 
source. It helps young women 
build confidence and know how 
to protect themselves. I think it’s 
a wonderful thing,” Ellinwood 
said. 


See RAD COURSE on page 2 


Workshop looks to combat oppressive behavior 


Sherwood Smith and Ita Meno aim to effect change with discussion on discrimination 


By Aaron Gasson 
News Editor 


Have you ever seen someone 
discriminated against based on 
race, disability or sexual iden- 
tity? Did you intervene to help 
the person, or were you unsure of 
how best to handle the situation? 

This was one of the scenari- 
os discussed last Thursday, when 
around 30 students and faculty 
members met in the Roy Room of 
the Dion Family Student Center 
for “The Power of One: Tools for 
Interrupting Oppressive Behav- 
iors” workshop put on by Sher- 
wood Smith and Ita Meno. The 
goal of the two-hour workshop 
revolved around mutual under- 
standing and using nonviolent 
discussion to diffuse potentially 
volatile interactions. 

“The idea is to provoke 
meaningful conversation,” said 
Sherwood Smith, senior execu- 
tive director for engagement and 
professional development at the 
University of Vermont. “And the 
end goal hopefully is change.” 


The event began with gen- 
eral information about terms 
like “discrimination” and “preju- 
dice,” and both Smith and Meno 
asked the audience about their 
perceptions of what these terms 
mean. 

““We’ve done parts of this for 
the workshops we’ve done [in the 
past]; it’s developed over time,” 
Smith said. “We could do a whole 
workshop on identity before we 
even get into the questions of re- 
sponse, so it’s about trying to fit 
into a smaller time slot and trying 
to connect it a bit with the con- 
text.” 

Smith and Meno served as 
moderators to the general con- 
versation, gently nudging dis- 
cussions along with hypothetical 
situations and asking attendees to 
recall their own experiences with 
prejudice. Meno was more than 
willing to share her story. 

“J remember being really 
confused and really hurt as a 
teenager and not knowing why, 
but I was convinced it had to do 
with the rest of the world,” said 


Meno, who serves on the board 
of Outright Vermont. “I didn’t 
know how I was being hurt, I just 
knew I was walking through the 
world being hurt and damaged.” 

At the age of 16, Meno at- 
tended a weeklong camp where 
she learned about topics like rac- 
ism, sexism and homophobia. It 
was at this camp that, Meno said, 
she had a revelation. 

“TI actually felt my eyes 
open,” Meno said. “It was my 
only real ‘aha!’ moment, when 
I was 16 and someone told me 
what racism was. This is the cost 
to people of color because rac- 
ism exists, and this is the cost to 
white people because racism ex- 
ists. In that moment I understood 
why I was feeling so hurt and 
crushed by the world.” 

Other stories were heard at 
the event as well. One woman re- 
counted getting medicine and be- 
ing harassed because of what she 
was wearing. A student told other 
attendees about former friends 
who carelessly used racial slurs 
that made her uncomfortable. 
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Participants in the “The Power of One: Tools for Interrupting Op- 
pressive Behaviors” workshop discuss their experiences with discrim- 


ination Thursday. 


The discussions were meaning- 
ful; however, Moise St. Louis, 
associate dean of students and 
director of Multicultural Student 
Services, said-he was left want- 
ing something more. 

“The challenge we often 
have on this campus is that we 
have a lot of people who could 
use the learning, and I think we 


as an institution need to convey 
to them how important it is,” St. 
Louis said. “The people who al- 
ready have an inclination that 
this is an important topic, they 
already come to these events.” 


See WORKSHOP on page 2 
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“Tt’s very stressful, some- 
times I don’t know why I’m here, 
I think I’m still in culture shock,” 
said Zun Phyu Chit Saw, gradu- 
ate international student. Zun and 
I sat in Einstein Brothers Bagels 
for over an hour on a Tuesday 
night. She agreed to meet with 
me to talk about her experiences 
as a student in America so far. I 
towered over her when I stood 
up to shake her hand, and was 
shocked when I learned Zun, 
from Myanmar, was 29, she ap- 
peared much younger to me. We 
sat in the corner booth and talked 
as other students buried their 
heads in homework around us. 

Zun, like other interna- 
tional students at ST. Michael’s 
College, faces the pressures of 
adjusting to a new culture thou- 
sands of miles away from their 
home country. The stresses for 
international students are dif- 
ferent from that of the average 
American student. Despite these 
difficulties, international  stu- 
dents at Saint Michael’s College 
strive to be successful; many do 
not let these cultural differences 
stop them from achieving their 
hopes and dreams. 

Zun taught at a private inter- 
national school before coming to 
America. 

“T came to the U.S. because 
I want to pursue my masters de- 
gree. The education system back 
in my home country is a little bit 
unstable especially for my major,” 
Zun said. “My major is Teaching 
English so I want to do my mas- 
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RAD COURSE: 


ters in an English-speaking coun- 
try. Our country is isolated from 
the rest of the world,;there are not 
many foreigners in my country, 
they cannot come into the coun- 
try freely. It affects everything 
education, economics, politics. 
It’s totally different here.” 

Before applying to St. Mi- 
chael’s, Zun won a Fulbright 
Scholarship; a program in which 
international students receive 
grants to study in the United 
States. 

“Tt was amazing winning the 
scholarship,” Zun said. “My fam- 
ily was very happy; my elder sis- 
ter also won the Fulbright.” 

The exposure to other Amer- 
ican college students can be dif- 
ficult at times for Zun, a tremen- 
dous culture shock. 

“Tt’s not very friendly some- 
times, sometimes it’s difficult to 
communicate with native speak- 
ers in my class too. Some are 
very nice and understand people, 
some don’t.” 

I talked to her about the so- 
cial scene here at St. Michael’s; 
fora lot of us, we use the week- 
ends as incentive for getting 
through the week — attending all 
of our classes, completing and 
handing in all our assignments, 
etc. When I brought this up with 
her, her response intrigued me. 

“Women don’t usually go 
out at night in Myanmar, if we 
go out we go out with groups and 
we never go out alone,” she said. 
“Tf you see a woman on the street 
late at night people will think that 
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ewage leak in Ryan Hall 


A clogged pipe caused a flood in the basement of Ryan Hall, which displaced many students on 
Monday. At press time, some students were still housed temporarily in the nearby Days Inn until 

the cleanup was finished. Dawn Ellinwood, vice president of Student Affairs, said she hoped to have 
students back in their dorm rooms as soon as possible. 


xcerpts from 


DAPTING 
TO \NIERICA 


by Haley Clark 


Zun Phyu Chit Saw 


[she is] not good.” 

This past Halloween, Zun 
went downtown to an Irish pub 
with an American friend from 
class. Zun did not bring her iden- 
tification with her, because in her 
culture women do not typically 
go out at night. 

“T think my friend thought 
it was weird, lately she doesn’t 
talk to me or look at me,” Zun 
said. “She couldn’t go inside, 
too. Luckily we met with another 
group of friends so I joined with 
them. In class the next day [knew 
she was not fine. Maybe that’s not 
a characteristic of America, that 
could be just her.” 

As our interview concluded, 
she gave me her final thoughts on 
her experience here so far, “I like 
the more freedom, but I miss my 
country and family. I don’t think 
I’ve changed much yet. I will be 
more professional and gain more 
experience in teaching and learn 
more about the people.” 

Zun shows incredible deter- 
mination in her studies and her 
purpose for being here. 

“Now it’s hard, sometimes 
I’m happy. I don’t know, it’s dif- 
ferent.” I gave her the analogy 
that a college student’s life is like 
aroller coaster, up and down with 
stress from academics and social 
life. 

“I’m having that, it’s quite 
normal, right? Sometimes I’m 
happy. I have hopes and dreams, I 
do. But sometimes I have [a] little 
bit [of] loneliness.” 


ol 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


The four-week RAD course 
is being offered on Tuesdays 
from 7-10 p.m. in the Pomerleau 
Alumni Center, and began on Jan. 
20. Though the course is only be- 
ing offered to female students at 
this time, there are RAD classes 
outside of St. Michael’s designed 
for men, children, and the elderly. 
However, Parizo said, instructors 
must be separately trained for 
each kind of class, and there are 
currently no instructors in Ver- 
mont that are certified to teach a 
men’s class. Parizo added that he 
is open to bringing a men’s class 
to St. Michael’s in the future, 
though there has been no formal 
movement to do so at this time. 

Ellinwood, Parizo and Welch 
all agreed they have seen the im- 
pacts of RAD classes on partici- 
pating students: increased self- 
confidence, increased awareness 


of their surroundings and mind- 
fulness, as well as a bond that 
forms between the participants 
of each class. Parizo said that 
if there was continued student 
interest for such classes, more 
would likely be added. 

“My hope for the class is to 
change or at least have an impact 
on the lives of those 10 to 30 fe- 
male students who go through the 
program, to carry that forward, 
to tell their friends, and continue 
involvement and have more stu- 
dents be trained in it,’ Welch 
said. “This is just one example 
of our continued commitment to 
raising awareness and provid- 
ing prevention opportunities and 
continuing to educate students 
and empower them to feel con- 
fident and comfortable on this 
campus and beyond.” 


R.A.D. 


Rape Agression Defense 


UES DAW, 


January 20- 
February 10 


ENO Dettl' 


for more information 


CONTACT 


Scott Parizo at 
sparizo@smcvt.edu 
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“The people who have ques- 
tions or who are struggling with 
these issues, we need to find 
a way to reach out to them and 
show them this is important,” St. 
Louis said. 

St. Louis hopes to hold an- 
other workshop like this one in 
the future. Smith concluded the 
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event by encouraging students 
and faculty to keep having these 
conversations. 

“Be open to the idea that 
a perspective totally different 
from your own may be accurate,” 
Smith said. “And if that is true, 
what does that mean?” 
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Clockwise from above: “Back to the Roots”: Much to my disappointment at the peak of Stowe, I couldn't see three feet in front of my face due to the thick fog, but was instead 
rewarded with an intricate staircase of roots along the trail. “Orange Creme Sky”: Every time I drive down highway 89 heading back home for break I see the most beautiful 
landscapes, but have never captured any until this picture was taken this past November — an absolutely breathtaking sunset behind the Green Mountains. “Snowy SMC”: There’s 
snow place like St. Mikes. 
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CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE rire de MAINE POTATO 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, italian Pepperoni, New tnoland Baked Harn, Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh seat Sliced Red Onions, 
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: : o HAWAIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
SAUCE & Sima PIZZA See Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzaiella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, 
— seer : Ay Smoked Bacon, pies Cat Broccoli and o Hawaiian Pineapple 
é ihe ___ Zesty Tomato Texas Hot ae. Ctl deen : 
Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onior ola eer” 


$14.7! 
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~ Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, ee ee Fresh Spinach, 
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: “EXOTIC GREEK 
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' Glive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddat/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
. SINGLE (11b) $7.25 | DousLE pee, tb) $13.50 ‘ Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizled Honey 
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Efficiency, cost and comfort affect college energy plan 


Consensus Bovelops on eee for greater communication between students and facilities staff 


By Sarah Haselton 
Features Editor 


After an impossibly hot 
night in her dorm room, Nicole 
Corneau, *17, wakes up to anoth- 
er day spent sweating it out on the 
third floor of Alumni Hall. She 
fondly recalls times wearing an 
extra layer or two to compensate 
for the cooler temperatures of her 
family home, where saving en- 
ergy is at the front of everyone’s 
minds. 

“We've been trying to keep 
the window closed because we 
don’t want to let the heat out, but 
it’s unbearable,” Corneau said. 
“We all want them to just turn it 
down.” 

For students across campus, 
this is a familiar story. Every 
winter, the St. Michael’s College 
facilities staff faces the issue of 
balancing energy efficiency with 
maintaining student comfort. 
While suite residence halls were 
built with adjustable thermostats 
in all rooms, the temperature in 
the quad dorms is controlled by 
the facilities staff. 

But while temperatures may 
seem unreasonably high, espe- 
cially on the upper two floors 
of the quad dorms, the facilities 
staff puts a lot of thought into 
what temperature thermostats 
should be set at for energy effi- 
ciency, cost-effectiveness and of 
course, student comfort. 

The definition of “comfort- 
able” varies widely across cam- 
pus. Some students prefer fresh 
air throughout the year, while 
others want to be warmer. This 
often leads to a conflict of inter- 
est. 

“People start opening their 
windows, which turns the heat 
on,” said Nick Wheelock, a mem- 
ber of the facilities staff that 
controls heating, venting and air 
conditioning systems on campus. 
“Then everybody starts getting 
overheated and then everybody is 
opening their windows.” 

When students believe that 
their dorms are too hot, the mis- 
conception can form that effi- 
ciency and sustainability are not 
an objective in certain areas of 
campus life. However, the facili- 
ties staff considers efficiency a 
main goal of their work. Seventy 
degrees is the temperature they 
have found to be a happy medi- 
um, yet when students are able to 
control the temperature in their 
spaces, they often set their ther- 
mostats on the higher side. 

“If you just put your ther- 
mostat at 70 degrees and leave it 
there, it’d be much easier to main- 
tain the buildings,” said Alan 
Sutton, the heating, ventilation 
and air conditioning supervisor 
for St. Michael’s. “Turning your 
thermostat up doesn’t mean it’s 
going to heat quicker, it doesn’t 
work that way.” 

For the facilities staff, being 
efficient means not only using 
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Sensors monitor temperature in the Dion Family Student Center. 


less energy but also adopting sys- 
tems that put less strain on equip- 
ment, which further drives down 
maintenance and equipment re- 
placement costs. The geothermal 
system implemented to heat and 
cool Quad Commons and the 
Dion Family Student Center has 
proven a success from a mainte- 
nance and efficiency standpoint. 
“The geothermal side is kind 
of maintenance free,” Sutton said. 
“We've had a couple of months 
with a zero dollar gas bill.” 
Geothermal systems use the 


natural heating and cooling of 


the earth to keep buildings warm 
in the winter and cool during the 
warmer months, with natural 
gas to make up the difference 
and work as a backup. The other 
quad dorms (Ryan, Lyons, Joyce 
and Alumni) and the suites use 
hot water boilers, which run on 
natural gas and are a more effi- 
cient alternative than past boiler 
systems. A 2007 boiler upgrade 
in Alumni Hall reduced heat 
consumption for that building 
to 25 percent of what was used 
previously, according to facilities 
staff. 

“Since 2003, we’ve reduced 
energy consumption on campus 
by 16 percent,” said Heather El- 
lis-Lynch, the sustainability co- 
ordinator for St. Michael’s. While 
this number may seem low, it is 
important to note that during that 
time ‘period five new buildings 
were added to campus. Even with 
all these new areas to heat and 
light, energy consumption is still 
declining. 

While upgrades are impor- 
tant, behavioral changes can sig- 
nificantly reduce energy use as 
well. 

“Forty percent of our calls 
are because students have the 
upper window open an inch,” 


Wheelock said. “You close it and 
lock it, and everything’s good.” If 
the two-tiered windows found in 
the quad dorms are left unlocked, 
temperature fluctuation causes 
window frames to shrink and fall 
open, leading to chilly rooms and 
frustrated students. 

Greater communication be- 
tween students and the facilities 
staff is of key importance. The 
resident assistants (RAs) could 
act as stronger links of commu- 
nication between students and fa- 
cilities staff, Corneau said. 

“{They] could remind us 
a little more about unplugging 
straighteners, computers; and 
lights throughout the day, be- 
cause I think that’s probably one 
of the biggest uses of energy,” 
Corneau said. 

A focus on educating stu- 
dents about how to use the 
buildings more effectively and 
efficiently was important to El- 
lis-Lynch. Many students turn 
up the heat intending to make a 
quick fix, without considering the 
long-term effects of high energy 
consumption. 

One way to get students 
thinking about the bigger picture 
is to follow the model of the en- 
ergy savings competition that has 
run for the past few years in the 
apartments and townhouses. It is 
easier to run such a competition 
in spaces that are easily compa- 
rable, where smaller groups are 
in control. When such an activity 
was done in the quad dorms a few 
years ago, it failed. 

“Students were going into 
other dorms and turning on fau- 
cets, turning on showers, turning 
on lights, so we moved over to the 
apartments where there was more 
control among smaller [groups 
of] students,” Ellis-Lynch said. 
She added that upperclassmen 


tend to respond better to this kind 
of activity because they think 
more in terms of economics and 
the bills they’ll have to begin 
paying once they graduate. 

Olivia Caravella, 16, lives 
in Canterbury Hall. She felt that 
students should know more about 
how the maintenance staff oper- 
ates and the problems that they 
encounter with regard to student 
life. 

“T think it would make our 
lives easier, if instead of call- 
ing maintenance, and waiting, if 
they could say, ‘here are common 
things that you can do,’” Cara- 
vella said. 


This idea is shared by mem- — 


bers of the facilities team. 

“It'd be nice to know more 
of what the students think of 
their spaces temperature-wise,” 
Wheelock said. “We don’t really 
get a huge amount of input on 
that.” 

Besides opening up the lines 


of communication on campus, 
staff members from all areas 
of maintenance are constantly 
looking for ways to improve ef- 
ficiency and more easily monitor 
the buildings. A software system 
is in the works that will help pin- 
point energy spikes and calcu- 
late ways to automatically adjust 
heating systems based on need 
and use of buildings. 

“Nobody will even know 
that we’re doing it, but at the 
same time it’ll make some pretty 
significant dents in our electrical 
bill,’ Wheelock said. 

According to Ellis-Lynch, 
compared to other colleges in 
the area, St. Michael’s is near the 
top in terms of sustainability. In 
2013, Champlain College had 
higher emissions of greenhouse 
gases than St. Michael’s. 

For now, cold temperatures 
are here to stay, and pleasing an 
entire campus remains an impos- 
sible task. 





Campus 


“Teddy Roosevelt.” 
Brendan Oates, ’15 








“Jackie Kennedy.” 
Caroline Smith, ’17 





“Rosemary.” 
Delaney Higgins, *17 
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. Who is the most 
influential person of 
the last 100 years? 





“Ellen DeGeneres.” 
Julia Bianconi, 715 








“My mom.” 
Danny Killea, ’16 


“MLK.” 
Seth Clark, ’18 
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Dorset Street Hannaford 
now accepts Knight Cards. 
Open ‘til 1 a.m. 

Monday through Friday. 
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Driving out hate with love 

















LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“We must develop and maintain the capacity to forgive. He who is 
devoid of the power to forgive is devoid of the power to love. There is 
some good in the worst of us and some evil in the best of us. When we 
discover this, we are less prone to hate our enemies.” -Martin Luther King Jr. 
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PHOTOS BY SARAH HASELTON AND 
AARON GASSON 
Clockwise from top left: Jasmine Rand, keynote speaker and attorney for the 
Trayvon Martin family and Ferguson case speaks to students during her “Right- 
ing the Wrongs: Combating Jim Crow” talk in the Dion Family Student Center on 
Thursday. 





A student holds a sign during the 23rd Annual Martin Luther King Jr. Convocation 
in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel on Jan. 19. 


Students participate in a die-in as guest poet Rajnii Eddins reads the names of 
young adults killed by police in the past year on Jan. 19. 


Ita Meno, anti-racism and diversity trainer, speaks to a student during “The Power 
of One: Tools for Interrupting Oppressive Behaviors” workshop Thursday. 
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Counterclockwise from top left: Winners of the Third Annual Spoken Word Competition Tylik Williams-Prince, ‘16, Christian Schou, ’14, and Colin Flanders, '15, pose following 
their victories on Friday in McCarthy Arts Center; Cedric Hoard, visiting poet, reaches toward the crowd as he recalls a strong devotion to his faith; Elizabeth Acevedo, visiting 
poet, explains the process of writing her story Rat Ode; Brendan Long, ’15, and Kimoi Seale, assistant director of multicultural student services and assistant dean of students, sit 
among the judges panel during their final tallies of the competition. 


Diversity Coalition presents slam poetry 
Participants recite at Third Annual Spoken Word Competition 


ae 
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_ Snaps, laughter, and murm- 
ers of agreement filled the recital 
hall of McCarthy Arts Center 
Friday during the Third Annual 
Spoken Word Competition. Vis- 
iting poets G. Yamazawa, Eliza- 
beth Acevedo and Cedric Hoard 
emcead the event, open to St. 
Michael’s students, faculty and 
staff, and members of the com- 
munity. 

Sponsored by the Diver- 
sity Coalition as part of the 23rd 
Annual Martin Luther King Jr. 
Convocation Week, poets spoke 
about the struggles they have 
faced with race, ethnicity and 
breaking from cultural tradition. 

St. Michael’s students shared 
their own work, as well as the 
work of others, for the chance to 
win a cash prize. 


By Alanna Moriarty and Connor Vandagriff 


Dylan Ward, ’16, pictured at 
right, read a poem “about wild 
animals and wild people” he 
wrote during a bathroom break 
between classes. 

“Tt can be aggressive, it can 
be sad,” said Jacqueline Lalla, 


*17, a participant in the competi- — 


tion. Lalla recited two poems. 

“Tt’s telling a story. You’re 
performing it, you’re not just re- 
citing it. It’s a bit different...It’s 
nerve-racking to stand in front of 
a bunch of people, and tell your 
story,” she added. 

“You're always nervous. I 
think it’s a bad sign if you’re not 
nervous,” Yamazawa said. “I like 
to use those nerves to channel my 
inner energy.” 

Yamazawa performed at 
St. Michael’s this past fall, and 


came back due to popular de- 
mand. Acevedo is also a return- 
ing artist, who — hosted the First 
Annual Spoken Word Competi- 
tion in January 2013. 

Acevedo describes slam po- 
etry as a truly interactive experi- 
ence. 

“If you want to showcase 
that you really like something, 
you can snap, you can clap, or, 
my favorite, yaasz,” said Acev- 
edo, making a motion with her 
hand. 

Among the participants, Co- 
lin Flanders, °15, placed third; 
Christian Schou, ’14, placed sec- 
ond; and Tylik Williams-Prince, 


16, placed first with his story 


about racism and equality. 
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For the full story go to 
defender.smevt.edu 





Hats off to you! 

Think French berets, British fascina- 
tors, pork pie hats and 90’s bucket 
hat monstrosities (cue the 
mood rings and Jus- 
tin Timberlake’s 
ramen noodle 
hair). Hats con- 
tinue to cross 
decades and 
national 
boundaries. 

Phar- 
rell’s iconic 
oversized 
Vivienne 
Westwood hat 
is making me- 
dia waves, while 
bloggers across the 
country are rocking the 
tip-top versions of all vari- 
eties. Take a nod from street style 
and blogging royalty: floppy hats, panama 
hats and wide-brim fedoras are taking a 
turn in the spotlight. 

This is the era of the fashionable top- 
per: no excuses for a misshapen or posi- 
tively characterless cap. Shapes and sizes, 
ornamented and trimmed, slouched or 
shapely, galore! Head into the next season 


with a dashing new design. 

We wear hats when we trek across the 

frozen tundra that is St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. You wear baseball caps 
to go see your favorite 
team hit a home run. 
Sometimes we wear 
beanies to play 
F\ into the Vermont 
P \ “style scene,” 
or just to stay 
warm. 

Hats are 
omnipresent, 
and it’s obvi- 
ous that we’re 
no stranger to 
varying types. 
Heck, were even 
wearing funny square 
hats to grab our diplomas 
and run in May (hey, fellow se- 


















niors!). 

Let’s start with a classic. The base- 
ball cap is a fan favorite, and I typically 
only wear one to the gym or for a bad hair 
day. Now, these athletic staples getting re- 
vamped into a style statement, made out 
of materials like leather or a soft plaid. 
Dressing up can mean dressing down — 
black jeans, chunky-heeled booties and a 
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this week with Juliana Summers 


street style-worthy rendition of the classic 
cap combine for the perfect casual week- 
end look. 

Let’s not limit ourselves; there are 
way too many styles to pick and choose 
from. While we may not be wearing bird 
feathers on our heads like the stylish ladies 

" of the early 1900s, turn your attention to 
the wide-brim fedora — a new wardrobe 
staple (and just as perfect for those bed- 
head days as a baseball cap). 

Some variations include the panama 
hat, slouch fedora, ranger hat and flat-top 
boater hat. Adorn your topper with leather 
trimming, dainty feather detailing, edgy 
studs or a little mix-up of all elements — 
the options are limitless. 

Wide brim takes on a new meaning 
in floppy hats — previously a staple solely 
for those sunny beach days (although, that 
sounds lovely right about now). We’re see- 
ing these beauties crafted in anything from 
typical straw to durable winter-worthy 
felt. Darker shades work best for the chilly 
season, sunshine or not! Pair leather skin- 
nies, an impossibly warm cape (or poncho) 
and a studded floppy hat, all in black hues, 
for the perfect monochromatic mid-season 
ensemble. 

The list goes on and on. Pork pie 
hats are paving the way for unique alter- 
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natives, with a round bowler style and 
rolled edge brim. Or opt for a more Ver- 
mont vibe with a slouchy beanie — cuffed, 
knit, pom-topped, stitched, printed, em- 
bellished, cat-ear-festooned, you name it! 

That bad hair day will never look the 
same. 





PHOTOS BY JULIANA SUMMERS 
Above: Galya Martin, ’15, pairs a black 
Brandy Melville fedora with a mono- 
chrome ensemble and blanket scarf on 
Sunday. % 
Left: Martin switches the fedora out for a 
nude Ecoté on a cold winter day. 
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Accelerated Summer College 
Get ahead in your college career in 
our six-week, eight-credit innovative 
instructional experience at St. Mike's. 
May 18-June 26, 2015 





smcvt.edu/asc 
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Lessons of love from MLK and Newtown 


People across the United 
States spent last week celebrating 
the life and ideals of a man whose 
words have inspired action and 
provoked thought across genera- 
tions: Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

One of his quotes in particu- 
lar has played an integral part in 
the healing of an American town: 
“Darkness cannot drive out dark- 
ness; only light can do that. Hate 
cannot drive out hate; only love 
can do that.” 

Tim Stan, a citizen of New- 
town, Conn., contemplated 
King’s quote the night after the 
Sandy Hook shooting in Decem- 
ber 2012. According to a Feb. 8, 
2013, article by Shannon Hicks of 
The Newtown Bee, these words 
inspired Stan to develop the “We 
are Sandy Hook/We Choose 
Love” message. 

In Hicks’ article, Stan said 
the first part of his message was 
in response to media reports on 
the shooting — he didn’t want 
Newtown to become synony- 
mous with the shooting, as it is 


something that happened, not 
something that defines who the 
citizens of Newtown are. 

On Jan. 21, the Newtown 
Legislative Council voted unani- 
mously to have the house of the 
Sandy Hook killer torn down. 
Neither his name nor his actions 
need to be recounted here. 

Lorenzo Ferrigno wrote in 
a CNN article that Mary Ann 
Jacob, the council’s chair, said a 
town meeting will be held, then 
“the demolition can take place as 
soon as is practical.” 

Additionally, Ferrigno 
wrote, First Selectman Patricia 
Llodra, the town’s equivalent to a 
mayor, has encouraged the coun- 
cil to “craft language that ensures 
any proceeds gained from the 
land or property be used to ben- 
efit the families of the victims.” 

Jacob added that the demo- 
lition would allow families who 
live near the house to get their 
neighborhood back. 

The council made the right 
decision on this matter as it aligns 








with the people of Newtown’s on- 
going process of healing as indi- 
viduals, families and members of 
a community. 

It is also fitting that New- 
town decided to take this next 
step in the.same week that the 
United States took the time to 
remember the man who inspired 
their now re-defining message of 
choosing love. : 

What happened on that day 
in 2012 has not been forgotten, 
but Newtown as an entity has 
become synonymous with com- 
munity, support, compassion and 
strength. 

Anytime you read, watch or 
listen to the news, you will be 
bombarded with stories of ten- 
sion, violence and tragedy hap- 
pening within your state, across 
your country and throughout the 
world. Each report shapes how 
we look at these places and the 
people that reside within them. 

Put yourselves in their shoes. 
Do you want to be defined by cir- 
cumstances out of your control? 


Or would you rather people know 
about the strength of your char- 
acter and how you chose to over- 
come those obstacles? 

Both Dr. King and the citi- 
zens of Newtown serve as re- 
minders and proof that legacies 
of love rise from the ashes of 
tragedy, and that words have the 
power to reshape identities and 
change the course of a commu- 
nity’s future. 

Let’s bring this notion of 
love not just into our campus 
community, friendships, families 
and hometowns, but also into our 
attitudes towards people con- 
nected to us through our common 
humanity, even if they are physi- 
cally far away and experientially 
on a different level. 

In the face of division, ten- 
sion and the temptation of hate, 
St. Michael’s, let’s choose love. 


CARA CHAPMAN 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 
length. 








Letter to the editor: MJD move 


To the Executive Editor: 


When it came to my atten- 
tion that the Bergeron Education 
Center, long the home of the St. 
Michael’s College journalism 
program, would be converted to 
a wellness center, I was abso- 
lutely heartbroken and stunned. 
Though I enjoyed my education 
at St: Michael’s, I don’t keep in 
touch, but this news required a 
response to implore the admin- 
istration to reconsider this move. 

When I was a high school 
‘senior, St. Michael’s was my first 
choice for college: I wanted to 
study journalism, and I wanted to 
stay in Vermont. 

I more than excelled in the 
major, becoming Defender editor 
my junior year and graduating 


with the highest grade point aver- 
age in my journalism class. I was 
even asked to carry the Kappa 
Tau Alpha journalism honor soci- 
ety flag to campus events before 
even being inducted. 

But aside from my journal- 
ism curriculum, there wasn’t 
much I thoroughly enjoyed at St. 
Michael’s. I made few friend- 
ships and never truly found my 
niche — outside of Bergeron, that 
is. Inside those walls, I had an 
identity, and I truly believe the 
journalism program saved me at 
St. Michael’s. There were many 
times I considered transferring, 
but Bergeron, more than any 
dorm, was my home. 

I understand the proposed 
move doesn’t end the journal- 
ism program, but it will surely 


destroy the close-knit, purpose- 
ful atmosphere that exists there 
now. Bergeron is a refuge, a place 
where we all suffer the pressure of 
deadlines together. It was where I 
survived my first all-nighter and 
shared laughter, tears and angst 
with my classmates. The building 
affords immediate access to pro- 
fessors, sometimes at all hours of 
the night, giving a new student- 
reporter a sense of comfort in a 
time of changes and challenges. 
It was the closest thing to a real 
newspaper office, right on cam- 
pus, and it was ours. If that didn’t 
build confidence and character in 
student-journalists, I don’t know 
what did. 

And isn’t that the mission 
of St. Michael’s College? To 
“enhance the human person” 


a misstep 


and “promote the pursuit of 
truth’? Though not written with 
Bergeron in mind, those state- 
ments perfectly describe what 
the building — and the communi- 
ty built within — accomplish. To 
change that would be an unfor- 
tunate misstep and one I cannot 
support. 

So for the first time in five 
years, I did not give to St. Mi- 
chael’s College. Losing a build- 
ing may seem like a trivial rea- 
son, but that’s exactly the point 
the administration is missing: 
Bergeron is more than a building 
to so many students. It surely was 
to me. 


- Courtney A. Lamdin 
Editor, Milton Independent 
Class of 2009 


Interested in reporting 


for The Defender? 


Contact Cara Chapman at 
cchapman2@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Bergeron: we went through it all together 





By Patrick J. Cope 
Guest Columnist 


When I first toured St. Mi- 
chael’s a few years ago, the 
Bergeron Education Center was 
nothing more than a brief whis- 
tle-stop. Given that our tour guide 
was not a media studies, journal- 
ism and digital arts (MJD) major 
(or mass communication as it was 
known then) there was not much 
she could tell us about the place, 
only that it housed our campus 
newspaper, The Defender. Ad- 
mittedly, it didn’t seem like much 
to me at the time; it just. looked 
like a grossly-underfunded el- 
ementary school building. 

However, as many elemen- 
tary school teachers will tell you, 
it’s what’s inside that counts. 

For such a small building, 
Bergeron has contributed so 
much to the campus and beyond. 
The building has produced some 
quality alumni, all of whom 
started out in the classrooms of 
Bergeron. 

Following the administra- 
tion’s decision to relocate the 
MJD department, many of us 
alumni have chosen to voice 


our opinions and share what 
Bergeron means to us. Let me be 
clear: Iam not opposed to the idea 
of giving areas such as Health 
Services new spaces on campus, 
given all they do for students. I 
do believe, however, that the dis- 
cussion of where to move them 
and what, if anything, should be 
done to Bergeron should be long 
and thorough, leading to a proac- 
tive approach that will satisfy all 
parties. 

With so many memories, it’s 
hard to choose a specific one to 
show how much Bergeron means 
to me. So, I will broaden the 
scope by talking about the paper 
that positively impacted not only 
my resume, but my life: The De- 
fender. 

I first started as a staff writer 
in the spring semester of 2011. 
During pitch pick-up, the edito- 
rial staff gives staff writers story 
pitches which include a brief syn- 
opsis of what the central angle of 
the story is, where to find infor- 
mation and a list of at least three 
potential sources for the writer to 
contact for inside knowledge and 
guidance. Pitches are read aloud 
by the editors before the writers 
look at and take the pitch of their 
choice. 

It’s a first-come, first-serve 
basis, and I had: shown up late 
to my ‘first pitch meeting in 
Bergeron, being the forgetful 
idiot that I was (and still am). So 
my pitch was a pre-season sports 


This building is 





By Bobby Gaglini 
Guest Columnist 


29 66. 


“Morning crow’s feet,” “my 
darkest hours,” and “abominable 
hell-hole.” If you’re a media stud- 
ies, journalism and digital arts 
(MJD) major, or even friends 
with one, you'll know what 
place these phrases refer to: 
Bergeron Education Center, the 
bus stop of a building near the 
tennis courts at St. Michael’s, 
where the faculty and students 
of the MJD department call 
home. 

In fairness, those are only 
the 3 a.m.-on-Wednesday-night 
phrases. The rest of the time, it’s 
more like, “amazing professors,” 
“tight-knit community” and 
“my second home.” These latter 
phrases are why I’m writing an 
editorial for The Defender for the 
first time since graduating as an 
MJD major from St. Michael’s in 
2011. 

News (from The Defender 
and from a friend at the college) 


has emerged that makes me fear 
this home will be taken from the 
current students who need it the 
most. In short, the department 
is getting kicked out and placed 
into an environment not condu- 
cive to the group work and ex- 
tensive computer time needed to 
excel in the MJD major. 

They’re removing the MJD 
department, and will be placing 
it in either Klein or the Jean- 
marie basement. Bergeron will 
then be the new home of Health 
Services. This was decided by a 


story on the men’s lacrosse team. 
I had very little interest in sports 
reporting at the time, and knew 
nothing about how lacrosse was 
played. Despite this, I took the 
pitch without complaint. 
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in the chapel for photographing 
certain parts of the mass at the 
Feast of St. Michael, which I was 
covering with Chris Moskal, *13. 

However, more important 
than the embarrassing stuff was 





It is our headquarters and our sanctu- 
ary. Whether we were there to interview 
a source, do some additional research or 
just print something off, in Bergeron we 


went through all it together. 





The legwork for the story 
wasn’t as difficult as my later sto- 
ries would be, especially given 
that the captain of the team at the 
time was my orientation leader. 
Likewise, I had met a couple of 
other team members in passing 
and many of them were more 
than willing to talk. My biggest 
mistake, however, was that all 
throughout my interview with the 
coach, I kept mispronouncing his 
name, in spite of the fact that it 
had been written and said to me 
many times. He was nice about it 
and didn’t point it out to me until 
after | had finished interviewing 
him. 

The first semester of my ju- 
nior year, I joined the editorial 
staff as columns editor where, 
once again, I had plenty of em- 
‘barrassing moments, such as get- 
ting reprimanded by the lectors 
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the time spent in Bergeron after 
all the legwork was complete. 
After every interview and every 
last bit of research had been com- 
piled, we would sit in the com- 
puter lab, put all the stories to- 
gether and lay out the newspaper 
itself. On those Sunday mornings 
many of us were tired, and often 
hungover, but we still had a lot of 
work ahead of us before the paper 
could be published. 

Bergeron is a place where 
MJD majors work tirelessly to 
bring news to the campus. It is 
our headquarters and our sanc- 
tuary. Whether we were there to 
interview a source, do some addi- 
tional research or just print some- 
thing off, in Bergeron we went 
through it all together. 4 

Each time I set foot in there, 
I would almost always be greeted 
by a fellow student to either com- 


more than just 


mer USO hall. Jeanmarie base- 
ment is already home to the 
business department, which has 
more than 400 majors, and sever- 
al dozen minors. Combined with 
the MJD department, this base- 
ment would be a packed sardine 
can of more than 600 students. 
This can only hinder learning 
for both the MJD and business 
departments. In either outcome, 
our little-major-that-could gets 
the short end of the stick. 

I remember Bergeron as a 
place where people sat commis- 


exhaustive effort to create that 
kind of environment. One small 
computer lab grew into two large 
ones, all equipped with updated 
graphic design, film production 
and news publication software. 
Where would all of this live 
comfortably in Klein or Jean- 
marie basement? It wouldn’t. It 
couldn’t. 

Do I believe that Health 
Services should remain in the 
Alumni basement? Absolutely 
not. But the fact that there has 
been no empathetic movement 





People sat commiserating while finishing their master- 
piece films, websites and books. Education was not just a 
space for lectures, but an interactive arena where learning 
and self-exploration coalesced. 





consortium of higher-ups at the 
college including President Jack 
Neuhauser and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs (VPAA) Kar- 
en Talentino without consulting 
any professors in the MJD de- 
partment. 

For those who have never 
been inside, Klein is a small, 
narrow building with almost no 
room for group gatherings or 
computer equipment. It’s a for- 


erating while simultaneously 
finishing their masterpiece films, 
websites and books. A_ place 
where education was not just a 
space for lectures, but an inter- 
active arena where learning and 
self-exploration coalesced. 
Professors like David Min- 
dich, Kimberly Sultze, Jerry 
Swope, Jon Hyde and more in 
the MJD department used noth- 
ing but limited funding and 
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by the college to discuss this 
with the MJD professors and/or 
students is distressing on a very 
real level. 

I hope that President Neu- 
hauser and VPAA Talentino 
would be open to discuss this, 
and would not move forward 
with this plan regardless of the 
detriment it brings to the MJD, 
business and potentially other 
programs. If they do, their ac- 





plain about the work we had to do 
or to discuss plans for our stories 
and assignments (more often the 
former). The building is a place 
all MJD students come together 
and know that whatever stresses 
they face, they know that they are 
not alone. 

To the current MJD stu- 
dents, I advise you all to cher- 
ish Bergeron for as long as you 
can. Some of you may find of- 
fices and newsrooms like it in 
which you can build your careers 
for the future, but some of you 
might end up in career limbo and 
will be yearning for a place like 
Bergeron in which to work with 
your Caring peers. 

As for the administration, 
I ask you to think more about 
the memories that Bergeron has 
created for all of us and to think 
about what would happen if MJD 
students were displaced. The 
memories would not die, this is 
true, but you would be depriving 
future generations of students 
from having a truly wonderful 
atmosphere in which they can 
strive and struggle together as 
they make their way ie col- 
lege. 


Patrick Cope graduated 
from St. Michael’s College in 
2014 with a degree in media stud- 
ies, journalism.and digital arts. 
Contact him at pcope991@gmail. 
com 


a pawn. 


tions would grind noisily against, ‘ 
the compassion and friendly de-<— 
bate I was introduced to” while 
attending St. Michael’s College 
just four years ago. m 

MJD students need” “thet es s 
computers, software and a large, ~ 
collaborative. workspace to suc- =" 
ceed. No amount of moving" 
desks around Klein or cramming ** 
bodies into the Jeanmarie base- 
ment will provide that. = 

This isn’t right. Not one 
bit. And I’m grateful that not so 
long ago, I learned how to truly 
express free speech in my still- 
beautiful, home-away-from- 
home in Bergeron. 


Bobby Gaglini graduated 
from St. Michael’s College in 
2011 with a degree in journalism 
and mass communication. Con- 
tact him at rgaglini@gmail.com 
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Commit to divestnann ‘It Happens 


Here’ open 
reading 


By McKenzie St. Germain 
Guest Columnist 


Climate change has become 
the defining issue of our time, 
and our window to act is quickly 
disappearing. The year 2014 was 
the hottest on record, and pat- 
terns of extreme weather will 
only continue to escalate as long 
as inaction remains the norm. 

While St. Michael’s com- 
mits itself to a mission of social 
justice, we continue to invest in 
the fossil fuel companies whose 
business models negatively im- 
pact the most vulnerable popu- 
lations in the United States and 
around the world. 

In 2013, Bill McKibben, 
founder of 350VT, visited cam- 
pus with a clear message: if we 
are serious about taking action 
on climate change, we need to 
stop investing in the companies 
that cause it. Two years later, over 
180 institutions and local govern- 
ments, as well as more than 656 
individuals, have committed to 
divest their portfolios from the 


top 200 fossil fuel companies, 
representing over $50 billion. 

When McKibben first urged 
college students to campaign for 
their colleges to divest, the move- 
ment was small, and the impacts 
of divestment on endowments 
uncertain. Now, like the climate 
movement itself, the divestment 
movement has become recog- 
nized as a legitimate and respon- 
sible tactic that is too large to 
ignore. 

It is time for St. Michael’s to 
take the divestment movement 
seriously as both a moral neces- 
sity and a responsible financial 
decision. The U.S. and China 
both pledged to cut greenhouse 
gas emissions and transition to 
non-fossil fuel energy sources, 
reinforcing the fact that the fos- 
sil fuel industry’s production will 
not keep growing infinitely, and 
will cease to be profitable sooner 
rather than later. The only way to 
fulfill our moral and financial re- 
sponsibility to future students is 
by divesting from fossil fuels. 

It is refreshing to be part of 


a community where both stu- 
dents and faculty understand the 
urgency of the climate crisis and 
consistently work together to talk 
about these issues in an academic 
setting. Now is the time to bring 
this urgency to the policies on 
our own campus. 

On Feb. 13, in conjunction 
with the global divestment day of 
action, the St. Michael’s divest- 
ment campaign will be holding 
a rally to call for the cooperation 
of our administration and trust- 
ees in living up to our social and 
financial mission by divesting 
from fossil fuels. Please join us 
that day at 3 p.m., outside of Al- 
liot, in a movement to make our 
voices heard at a more crucial 
time than ever. 

This can be the year of cli- 
mate action, but we need every- 
one to make it happen. 


McKenzie St. Germain is a 
senior environmental studies ma- 
jor. Contact her at mstgermain@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 





By Sophie Perrotti 
Guest Columnist 


The Center for Women and 
Gender will hold the second an- 
nual “It Happens Here” event on 
Feb. 12 at 6 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

“Tt Happens Here” is an 
open reading of anonymous sub- 
missions recounting people’s 
experiences with sexual vio- 
lence. These stories, which are so 
bravely submitted by members 
of the St. Michael’s community, 
will be read aloud by members of 
the SMC Feminists group and by 
survivors. 

We encourage anyone who 
has had an encounter with sexual 
violence and who wants their sto- 
ry to be heard to consider submit- 
ting a piece of writing about their 


experience to http://ihhstmikes. 
wix.com/ihhstmikes. If you are 
a survivor, someone who inter- 
vened, a perpetrator, a friend, or 
someone who is unsure, we invite 
you to share your story with the 
St. Michael’s community. 

The deadline for submis- 
sions for this year’s “It Happens 
Here” event is Feb. 8. We encour- 
age everyone to attend the open 
reading to show solidarity and 
support for their peers. Let us 
bring to light the problem of sex- 
ual violence that is so prevalent 
on college campuses everywhere 
and that also happens here. 


Sophie Perrotti is a sopho- 
more secondary education ma- 
jor. Contact her at sperrotti@ 
mail.smevt.edu 
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Protection from a perplexed perspective 


By Paige Leahy 
Managing Editor 


As I stood below the Eiffel 
Tower, I observed a vast array 
of things that I might not have 
noticed had I not been a tourist 
in the city of love, lights and the 
Louvre: study abroad students 
smearing globs of Nutella and 
jam on an overpriced baguette 
and a sea of selfie sticks being 
held in the air. 

However, what struck me 
the most as I stood in the ever- 
lasting line to willingly climb 
704 steps to what felt like my 
impending doom, was the group 
of men from the French military 
carrying machine guns and AK- 
47 assault rifles. There seemed 
nothing normal about these men 
stiffly patrolling this otherwise 
beautiful attraction, and I found 
it seemingly hard to believe that 








this is what the Parisians consid- 
ered “protection,” and presented 
me with an imminent question: 
How do we define protection, 
and are firearms involved in this 
definition? 

By definition, to protect 
means to cover or shield from 
danger or injury, to defend, guard 
and preserve in safety. But if 
there is no present danger, what 
is the need for the machine guns? 
It seemed like a heavy precau- 
tion. 

“T felt completely intimi- 
dated,” said Jacqui Cronan, ’16, 
who studied abroad this past fall 
in Rome and visited the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. “Though some 
say they felt safer, I did not, be- 
cause I couldn’t seem to wrap my 
mind around why the military 
men needed to carry an AK-47 
assault rifle with them. It made 
me feel more anxious, actually.” 

What I believe strikes Amer- 
ican students most about this sce- 
nario is how abnormal it would 
be for us to see something similar 
in the United States. 

“If I were to see this same 
scene in America, I would be 
fully panicked,” Cronan said. “I 
would immediately think that 
something very bad was occur- 
ring in that particular place, and 
that I should leave as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Furthermore, what is also re- 
markable about this perspective 
of protection from abroad is how 


different the actual view on how 
protection is carried out in the 
United States. 

“The Second Amendment, 
the right to bear arms, has more 
than one interpretation, one of 
them being that the amendment 
is a personal right for Americans 
to bear arms, rather than a limita- 
tion on them,” said John Hughes, 
a political science professor at St. 
Michael’s. 

In addition to the amend- 
ment being viewed as a purpose 
of self-defense, to allow Ameri- 
cans to protect themselves in a 
necessary situation, we also be- 
lieve that it guarantees us some 
kind of immediate protection. 

“T see protection in the Unit- 
ed States as knowing that the po- 
lice are present in case of emer- 
gencies, and are only a phone call 
away if immediate help or securi- 
ty is needed,” Cronan said. “Yet, 
they aren’t so present so much-as 
to make you feel as if you cannot 
live your life without their con- 
stant protection.” 

While studying in London 
this past fall, I quickly became 
aware of the fact that English po- 
lice officers were not permitted 
to carry guns. After living in this 
foreign culture for an extended 
period of time, I found my- 
self feeling that this way of life 
seemed a lot safer, and made me 
feel as if 1 was in a less dangerous 
environment; a land in which po- 
lice officers didn’t need guns as 


an everyday precaution. 

However, upon returning to 
America, I was greeted with the 
constant media buzz of violence 
that was occurring at a rapid 
pace, and was constantly dis- 
played on each news hour. While 
I do believe more ‘specific and 
particular laws should be in place 
regarding the ownership and use 
of guns in the United States, I 
still could not imagine police of- 
ficers in America not being able 
to carry them. 

I guess the point I’m trying 
to make here is that when I was 
living and traveling in foreign 
countries, I was distinctly aware 
of countries in which police of- 
ficers and military members had 
guns, and in that setting, it made 
me feel nervous. Yet, back in 
the states, seeing an officer with 
a gun registers in my head as a 
means of protection rather than a 
weapon of violence. 

Before studying abroad and 
being immersed in cultures with 
differing ideas of protection, I 
had always assumed that anyone 
involved in law enforcement, or 
anyone in a position to protect 
and serve any country would be 
someone I could trust to protect 
me in case of an emergency or 
dangerous situation, whether 
they are armed or not. However, 
my opinion quickly changed af- 
ter visiting a country in which it 
is deemed normal to circle a tour- 
ist attraction with assault rifles in 





plain sight. 

“Tt is eye opening how nor- 
mal it is, having such power- 
ful firearms like that in a public 
place like the Eiffel Tower,” Cro- 
nan said. “I do not feel protected 
as much as I feel worrisome and 
anxious upon viewing these men 
with a kind of gun that requires 
two hands to hold, even if in the 
name of protection.” 

All of these conflicting views 
and laws made me realize that the 
feeling of protection and safety is 
not universal, whether you may 
be told so or not. When I see 
police officers here in the states 
with guns, I see it as normal. Yet, 
when I see French military with 
assault rifles, I cannot justify it as 
a typical form of safeguarding. 

Is it American of me to be- 
lieve that everyone in a position 
of authority, or who has the title 
“officer” not only has the ability, 
but the responsibility to protect 
me when in need? Sure. Is my 
sense of trust in the police even 
more so a result of where I grew 
up, and the privileges I may have 
been accustomed to? Yes. But 
is it also American of me to be 
made anxious by the presence of 
guns in a foreign setting, even 
when I am assured that they are 
there for my apparent protection? 
I am left wondering. 

Paige Leahy is a junior 
media studies, journalism, and 
digital arts major. Contact her at 
pleahy@mail.smcvt.edu 
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Swimming his way to the record books 


Farrington, '18, breaks nine St. Michael’s records in first swim Season 


By Joseph Humes 
Sports Editor 


Pierce Farrington, ’18, steps 
up to the block, preparing to swim 
in the 50-yard breaststroke Satur- 
day against SUNY Potsdam. The 
room is buzzing, but comes to an 
abrupt silence as Farrington and 
the other swimmers take their 
positions. A moment of silence, 
the room affixed on the six men 
lining the Ross Sports Center 
pool, then a siren sounds and the 
race begins. Thirty seconds later, 
in the fastest half-minute imag- 
inable, it’s over. Farrington won 
with a time of 27.59 seconds, and 
dominated the race. 

Farrington has broken nine 
St. Michael’s swimming records 
in his first collegiate season. Pro- 
ficient in all four major strokes, 
Farrington has eclipsed records 
in freestyle, backstroke, breast- 
stroke, butterfly and the individ- 
ual medley. 

Additionally, he has been 
named the NE-10 Conference 
Rookie of the Week three straight 
times this January and has not 
lost a single event in individual 
dual-meet competition this sea- 
son. 

Farrington is a graduate of 
Champlain Valley Union High 
School in Hinesburg. During 
his high school years, he did not 
seriously pursue swimming. In- 
stead, he played two years of var- 
sity football and swam at the club 
level for The Edge Swim Club, 
based in Williston, Vt. 

Eileen Hall is the head coach 
of the St. Michael’s swim team, 
and she coached Farrington when 
he was 11 years old. Even from 
coaching him at an early age, 
Hall had a feeling that Farrington 
would find his way to varsity 
swimming. 

“T used to tell him all the 


time that he was going to be a 
college swimmer and he would 
always say, ‘No I’m not! I’m go- 
ing to be a baseball player,” Hall 
said. “To have this guy who was 
not super intense about his swim 
training in high school decide to 
be a collegiate swimmer says a 
lot for his maturity.” 

From 2010 to 2014, Far- 
rington set The Edge Swim Club 
records in all four strokes and the 
individual medley. Between two 
age groups, Farrington now holds 
22 individual club records at The 
Edge. His club performance set 
the stage for a historic collegiate 
career at St. Michael’s. 

When -the season began, 
no one expected Farrington to 
achieve what he has as quickly as 
he did. For most first-years, the 
adjustment to college life is not 
always easy. Balancing varsity 
athletics with a full workload can 
be even more challenging. 

However, Farrington found 
his stride in the very first week- 
end of the season, Nov. 8 and 9 
against Colby-Sawyer and Le 
Moyne College. In the first two 
meets of his collegiate career, 
he won all six of his events and 
broke two school records. 

Farrington swam furiously 
through December and January, 
knocking off multi-year-old re- 
cords every step of the way. With 
the buzz surrounding all of this, 
it would be normal to think that 
he could lose focus. 

Contrarily, Hall said that the 
records, awards and media cov- 
erage do not get into Farrington’s 
head. 

“He is a genuine kid who 
is pretty unfazed by it all,’ Hall 


said. “He really likes to race fast 
and beat people by rising to every 
challenge.” 

Beyond individual achieve- 
ment, Farrington has been most 
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Pierce Farrington, 18, swims the 100-yard butterfly at the North Country Invitational on Nov. 22. 


dedicated to his role as a member 
of his team. He brings a youthful 
spirit to the team, and the swim- 
mers around him feed off of his 
success. 

“He is open to swimming 
anything the team needs and I 
think that the team respects that 
greatly,” said Nathan Paluso, se- 
nior swimmer and team captain. 
“He wants to help the team in 
winning any relay or event or 
meet if he can, and he does not 
give up in a race no matter the 
circumstances.” 

Sean Glasheen, 17, a fellow 
swimmer and one of Farrington’s 
teammates, said that his positive 
energy and commitment is an im- 
portant part of this year’s group. 

“Watching Pierce succeed 
as a first-year gets us excited for 


Score 


what he might bring in the fu- 
ture,” Glasheen said. “We are 
all working really hard every day 
and Pierce puts in 100 percent ef- 
fort every chance he can.” 

According to Hall and Palu- 
so, this year’s team is one that 
is most focused on developing 
themselves as one cohesive unit. 
Although individuals achieve 
victories or records in meets, 
Hall said that mental and physical 
achievements occur every single 
day for every swimmer. 

The future for Farrington 
and the St. Michael’s swim team 
could be bright. After complet- 
ing their 1-7 season last weekend, 
the team will move on to NE-10 
and regional championships at 
Southern Connecticut State and 


the Eriversiyy 2 of Rhode Island 


next month. Whether or not they 
return victorious from those 
championships, although impor- 
tant, will not define the 2014-15 
season. When the season con- 
cludes next month, team develop- 
ment and the chemistry fostered 
between every swimmer will be 
lasting. The team will lose senior 
Nathan Paluso, who led the team 
in event wins from 2011 to 2014, 
but has budding rookies like 
Pierce Farrington to fill the void. 

“Recruiting leaders is one 
of the most important parts of 
my coaching philosophy,” Hall 
said. “The underclassmen have 
learned the right way to do it 
from Paluso and others. If Far- 
rington and the younger players 
take a page out of his book, we 


will be in very good hands.” 
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Women’s Basketball 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


Jan. 21: SMC 56 Jan. 20: SMC1 
Saint Rose 74 Assumption 0 
Jan. 24: SMC 58 Jan. 23: SMC 2 
Pace 71 Southern Maine 3 
Jan. 24: SMC 3 
Men’s Basketball U of New England 4 


Jan. 21: SMC 81 
Saint Rose 68 
Jan. 24: SMC 76 
Pace 59 


PHEW Fra rr e See 


Women’s Ice Hockey 


Jan. 23: SMC O 
Norwich 3 
Jan. 24: SMC O 
Franklin Pierce 3 





Swimming and Diving 


Jan. 24: M: SMC 144 
SUNY Potsdam 149 
W: SMC 163 
SUNY Potsdam 113 





Skiing 


Vermont Carnival 
Jan. 24: SMC 10th/16 
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Pierce Farrington, 18, is undefeated in individual events this season, 
winning races in all four major swimming strokes (fly, back, breast, 


free). 

















